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Many school systems are at this time planning the organization 
of vacation schools. A few of the items that indicate the scope of 
this work may be quoted as follows. Detroit has 
Schoo'ls planned to open five buildings this summer instead, 

of three, as was the case last year {Detroit Journal). 
Baltimore will also increase the number of its vacation schools 
{Baltimore News). St. Paul, Minnesota, has taken steps to insure 
opportunities for summer schooling {St. Paul News) . Mason City, 
Iowa, will try the experiment of the "year-round" school, pro- 
viding four terms of twelve weeks each in the year {Burlington, 
Iowa, Hawkeye). St. Louis has opened the largest open-air school 
in the United States. The session will be every week in the year 
and school will also be held on Saturday {St. Louis Times). Not 
more than three hours of the day will be devoted to academic 
work. The rest of the time will be devoted to industrial work and 
play. The school opens at 8 a.m. and closes at 3 p.m. 

In the meantime, the city of Chicago is having a vigorous 
discussion as to the possibilities of continuing the vacation schools 
which for some years have been carried on by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Indeed, Chicago is suffering at the present time from a 
contest regarding school expenditures. Some members of the 
board and the superintendent seem to be in doubt as to the extent 
to which the schools are facing financial difficulty. All sorts of 
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expedients of economy are being discussed. Either the teachers' 
salaries are to be reduced or some kinds of school activities are to 
be closed up. Among the activities listed for suspension are the 
vacation schools. 

Indications continue to come from different parts of the country 
showing that the junior high-school movement is progressing. 
At a recent meeting of superintendents of leading 
Schools '^ Kansas cities it was decided to organize the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades as an intermediate school. 
As a part of the program it was decided that it is desirable to 
introduce prevocational subjects into the grades. 

The Salt Lake City Tribune reports from that city that the 
superintendent of schools has recommended the extension of the 
junior high-school plan to twelve of the principal grade schools of 
Salt Lake City. The system has been in operation experimentally 
for several years in four of the larger schools and has proved 
successful. 

The Chronicle of Spokane reports that at a recent meeting of the 
Inland Empire Teachers' Association a resolution was adopted 
recognizing the principal of differentiation at the seventh grade. 
This resolution favored the general plan commonly known as the 
six-six plan. 

The request is frequently made that the course of study appro- 
priate for a junior high school be given in detail. One of the earUest 
experiments in organizing such schools was at Concord, New 
Hampshire. In reply to an inquiry for the course of study, the 
accompanying schedule was sent to the Journal and may be of 
value to those who are organizing such courses. 

The possibility of making a combination of the kindergarten 
and the primary grades has frequently been discussed. The 
C b' ti advantages of this sort of arrangement are obvious 
of Kinder- to all who are not so wedded to the kindergarten 
garten and that they regard that institution as entirely separate 
Mmary fj-Qj^ ^j^e rest of the school. It is, however, difficult 

to bring about a real amalgamation between the 
kindergarten and the first grades. The following statement made 
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in a kindergarten letter published by the Bureau of Education 
shows the progress of an experiment in Boston. 

In the spring of 1913 Dr: Franklin B. Dyer, superintendent of schools in 
Boston, called for volunteers from among the kindergartners to try the experi- 
ment of doing advanced kindergarten work with the children of the primary 
grades for two afternoons a week. The response was immediate and cordial; 
in September there were 49 kindergartners at work at this problem in 30 
school districts, with the children of 60 primary classes. 

The organization varied somewhat, but the most common arrangement 
was for the kindergartner to take one division of the lowest primary grade 
for the first hour of the afternoon session and the other division for the second 
hour of the session, reversing the order of the divisions on the second day. 
Occasionally her work was with only the lower divisions of the two first grades, 
and again it extended into a second grade. 

Great freedom was allowed in the choice of activities and arrangement 
of the program, though at Dr. Dyer's request all the teachers gave ample 
opportunity for the free conversations familiar in the kindergarten, but often 
lacking in the primary classes, with their larger numbers and more formal 
procedure. Advanced gift and hand-work were used in most classes, the 
former for free construction and for number work, the latter for hand-training 
and for free expression of experiences, drawing and paper-cutting proving 
especially valuable in this work. Games were played, stories were told, and 
many delightful excursions were taken to woods and parks and farms and 
beaches, both stories and excursions furnishing rich supplies of material for 
conversations and expression through hand-work. 

The remainder of the letter is devoted to quotations from vari- 
ous reports made by teachers who have had experience with the 
experiment. All of them indicate that the results have been 
beneficial. 

The movement to furnish inexpensive lunches to school chil- 
dren is gaining ground and at present practically all of our large 
The School cities and many of the smaller ones are serving 
Lunch lunches at cost to at least a portion of their pupils. 

The Journal of the American Medical Association 
in a recent publication says of the movement: 

School lunches have become established in a large number of our cities, 
and a defense for their institution is now unnecessary. The maintenance of 
such a service is no longer defended solely on the basis of the needs of the 
poorer classes, but is encouraged in ways to avert the criticism that the school 
lunch leads to pauperizing and to the neglect of maternal responsibility in 
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the home. The unquestioned benefits of a well-chosen warm lunch, usually 
supplied at the cost of the materials and service, have impressed both teachers 
and parent, so that even the well-to-do commend and approve this latest 
innovation in the routine of the school day. As a rule, the school lunchroom 
provides better food than the street vender. In most places the foods are 
chosen by persons trained in the field of dietetics, and the variety of dietary 
articles offered at one cent a portion is frequently quite impressive. It includes 
soups, salads, sandwiches, fruits, puddings, and other dishes. The New York 
School Lunch Committee in co-operation with the Bureau of Welfare of School 
Children of the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, for 
example, has maintained a service available to over 24,000 children in seventeen 
public schools situated in districts in which the need of such service is pressing. 
The registration has run as high as 2,353. In addition to this noon warm lunch 
service, the committee has operated a special 3-cent warm lunch of milk and 
crackers at 10 a.m. for anaemic, ungraded, and crippled classes. It begins to 
appear that the school lunch movement has engendered certain features which 
promise to contribute to the general welfare in a direction almost as important 
as that of the proper nourishment of the body. Educational and social 
possibilities, at first unforeseen, are being brought to notice. The children of 
the well-to-do parents and the children of the poor have learned "to sit quietly 
as one family, to talk pleasantly with each other, to eat their food properly; 
and many acts of courtesy and generosity have been encouraged." The appeal 
which the school lunches have made has not infrequently been manifested 
by mothers who have had their interest in respect to special foods and dietary 
procedures aroused. Thus the school lunch scheme has fostered educational 
and social as well as economic purposes. 

The movement to make the county the unit in the supervision 
and administration of rural schools is spreading. The United 
County States Bureau of Education reports that Texas 

Supervision has recently passed a law providing that the general 
and management and control of the public schools of 

minis a on ^^^j^ county shall be vested in five county school 
trustees elected by the people for four-year terms. These trustees 
are given power to fix subdistrict lines, to determine the location of 
high schools, to consolidate schools, and have the general control 
of the instructional work, conforming to regulations of the state 
department of education. The bill takes effect immediately. 
The Senate has passed a bill providing for the selection of the 
county superintendent of schools by the county school trustees, for 
a term of two years, at a salary fixed by the board of trustees, 
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maximum $2,500. Counties of less than 2,000 school population 
might organize in groups (provided the combined school population 
should not exceed 3,000) and through the joint action of the 
boards of trustees select a county superintendent for the combined 
territory. 

Utah has also recently passed a law extending the county unit 
of administration to all counties in the state. Eight counties had 
adopted the county unit in accordance with the provisions of the 
permissive law of 1905. Under the provisions of this new bill all 
counties must now adopt the county unit system of administration 
of rural schools. 

Increasing efforts are being made to analyze in a detailed way 
the needs of the community as a basis for a scientifically organized 
Standards of curriculum in the public schools. An example 
Business comes to hand from a letter recently issued by the 

Education United States Bureau of Education. A national 
committee, made up of representatives of leading organizations of 
business men and educators, has been incorporated, with the object 
of effecting a league of commercial schools (pubhc and private) 
in co-operation with local organizations of business men for the 
purpose of placing commercial education on a more practical and 
scientific basis through the adoption of definite standards. 

The employment managers of a number of large firms, among 
whose employees careful studies have been made, agree that the 
following requirements are indispensable for all beginners in the 
office (office boys and others of similar grade) : 

1. Ability to copy addresses accurately in legible handwriting. 

2. Accuracy and some speed in adding, subtracting, multiplying, 
and dividing whole numbers, decimals, and the few easy fractions 
common in business. 

3. Ability to spell a few hundred words common in business; 
to recognize and punctuate a sentence; and to correct a few of 
the grosser errors in grammar, use of words, and pronunciation. 

For the suggested preliminary test in spelling. Dr. Ayres of the 
Russell Sage Foundation has formulated a list of 542 words that 
constituted seven-eighths of all the words in 2,000 business, pro- 
fessional, and social letters. 
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The foregoing attainments are suggested as prerequisites for 
admission alike to the business office as a beginner, and to any 
commercial course. After the completion of the commercial 
course in public or private school, there should be a series of 
advanced tests designed to demonstrate the following: 

1. Knowledge of short cuts in arithmetic; habitual accuracy 
in handling figures, not below 95 per cent with a certain minimum 
speed, clerica accuracy as well as intelligence in filUng out business 
forms, as the foundation upon which bookkeeping skill can be 
built up. 

2. Accuracy on the typewriter approximating 99 per cent, with a 
speed of 20 to 35 words a minute (ability to use the typewriter is 
desirable for all office employees, and even salespersons); for 
stenographers, a speed of 100 words per minute in taking dictation, 
and ability to transcribe notes without making gross blunders, and 
not more than 2 or 3 minor errors per 100 words. 

3. Ability to spell 75 to 90 per cent of words like those in an 
advanced list suggested by the committee and the habit of referring 
to the dictionary in all cases of doubt; to punctuate properly com- 
mon business matter; to correct ordinary errors of grammar involv- 
ing agreement of subject and predicate, reference of pronouns, 
relation of participial phrases and subordinate clauses, etc. 

The National Committee has prepared a new set of tests of the 
type suggested above. Copies may be obtained upon application 
to the United States Bureau of Education. 

Several surveys are under way which deserve special comment. 
In the city of Minneapolis the National Society for the Promotion 

of Industrial Education is carrying on a survey which 
g'' °° will be made the subject of discussion at the next 

annual meeting of the society. This survey is being 
kept in the closest relation with the industrial side of the Cleveland 
survey. The two surveys are undertaking to elaborate in a much 
more complete fashion the analysis of the industries which was 
commenced in the Richmond survey. The Minneapolis survey is 
under the general direction of Mr. Prosser. The Cleveland 
survey is under the direction of Dr. Ayres of the Russell Sage 
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Foundation. Salt Lake City has undertaken a general survey of 
its school system under the leadership of Professor Cubberley. 
This work is to be done during the months of May and June. 

In accordance with a concurrent resolution of both houses of the 
Arkansas legislature, the governor has recently appointed an unpaid 
Commission commission to investigate the conditions and needs 
to Study of the feeble-minded in the state. The resolution 

Defectives fQj. ^jjg commission was introduced after a special 
committee composed of representatives from both houses attended 
a lecture on the feeble-minded given by Alexander Johnson of the 
Vineland Training School. 

Mr. Johnson has promised his hearty co-operation and will 
probably spend several months in Arkansas during the fall and 
winter. 

It is probable that the federal Children's Bureau, which is doing some 
research work along these lines, will co-operate with the commission and 
extension department. 

The plan as now outlined is to make a wide inquiry by questionnaire, 
followed by an intensive canvass of certain sections of the state, which will 
include the testing of many school children and others. This will be accom- 
panied, or followed, by a publicity campaign to include public lectures, news- 
paper work, the formation of local committees and the like, the whole leading 
up to the presentation of a bill to the next session of the legislature to create 
an institution for all classes of mental defectives except the insane. 

There are at present more than loo feeble-minded persons in the state 
hospital for the insane, since the law allows counties whose full quota of insane 
patients in the hospital is not full to send feeble-minded persons there. 

Not only does this afford too limited institutional provision for the probable 
number of feeble-minded individuals in the state, but also such an institution 
does not provide the proper care and training for these persons, where, no 
doubt, they are a conflicting and disturbing element. 

The question of the tenure of teachers is one that is deserving 
of the most careful attention of educators. Throughout the 
Studies of country, except in large cities, our teaching popula- 
Tenure in tion is of a very migratory character. The teachers 
Louisiana ^,.g continually wandering from place to place, if 
they remain in the profession itself long enough to do so. 
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A recent investigation in Louisiana, excluding New Orleans, 
sets forth quite clearly the situation in that state. The following 
facts regarding tenure are of interest. 

Ten years, or more 2.14 

Five years, only 2.76 

Three years, only 9 . 49 

One year, only 54 ■ 07 

Thus it is seen that, as was pointed out in the investigation, 
"excluding the beginners who are teaching their first session, these 
figures show that more than 40 per cent of the teachers in the state 
outside of New Orleans, swap positions in every year." 

These facts most certainly indicate a condition that should not 
exist, tor it is undoubtedly true that the usefulness of a teacher grows 
as she comes to have a better understanding of the community 
that she serves. If school authorities would only realize this fact, 
they would make greater efforts to hold good teachers. 

Before this item comes to its readers some action will probably 
have been taken by the legislature of Illinois on the bills on industrial 
Legislative education which are being considered by committees 
Hearings in of both the House and the Senate. In both branches 
Illinois of |.j^g legislature the bill commonly known as the 

Commercial Club bill has been introduced, and also a bill from 
the Teachers' Association. The former aims to set up a dual 
school system, while the latter sets up a unified school system and 
supplies funds for the enlargement of industrial work. Both bills 
agree in that they provide for special boards to supervise the activi- 
ties of industrial education. The bills differ radically in the fact 
that the Commercial Club bill, drafted by Mr. Cooley, provides for 
a separate state superintendent, separate funds, separate buildings, 
and a separate organization in general. The German analogy on 
which Mr. Cooley based his pleas in earlier days for the passage of 
this bill has not been pushed this year as emphatically as formerly. 
The Wisconsin plan has been frequently cited as an example of a 
successful system operating under the dual plan. • Attention has 
frequently been called at the hearings to the fact that the Wisconsin 
plan does not provide for a separate organization in the sense in 
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which the Commercial Club bill provides for separation. For 
example, in the state of Wisconsin the chief state officer is recom- 
mended by the state superintendent of education and acts as a 
deputy in the superintendent's office. It is proposed by the Cooky 
bill that there shall be an entirely separate officer, quite independent 
of the state superintendent. 

The differences in the bills are doubtless famiUar to most 
readers who will see this note. Indeed, it is the purpose of this 
note to comment not so much on the bills themselves as on the 
character of the hearings. 

At the hearing of the Senate committee it was very interesting to 
listen to the contentions of one of the speakers who was brought 
by the Commercial Club interests to represent the bill. He was a 
lawyer, evidently unacquainted with the details of the Wisconsin 
plan and, furthermore, evidently quite unable to judge of the value 
of the measure to the community at large. He could hardly have 
had any personal interest in the passage of the bill and did not seem 
in any sense of the word qualified to inform the committee on the 
real merits of the case. It is interesting to ask the question why 
such a man should appear in defense of an educational bill. Teach- 
ers have from time to time been criticized for going into politics. 
They have sometimes been criticized for organizing committees 
on legislation. The hearing before the Senate committee is a per- 
fectly clear demonstration of the desirability of organization on 
the part of teachers in order to insure satisfactory educational 
legislation. If hearings are to be attended by people who are 
evidently there to advocate cases without any special reference to 
the interests of the state at large, it evidently becomes the duty of 
the teachers of the state to come to the hearing with the facts on 
which intelligent discussions must be based. 



